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Brahmanic in the theological sense, and those which represenl the pleasures of paradise and the pains of hell recall Buddhisl delineations of the same theme1. The four images of the Buddha which are now found in the central tower are modern and al] who have seen them will, I think, agree that the figure of the great teacher which seems so appropriate in the neighbouring monasteries is strangely out of place in this aerial shrine. But what the designer of the building intended to place there remains a mystery: Perhaps an empty throne such as is seen in the temples of Annam and Bali would have been the best symbol2.
Though the monuments of Camfeoja are well preserved the grey and massive severity which marks them at present is probably very different from the appearance that they wore when used for worship. From Chou Ta-kuan and other sources8 we gather that the towers and porches were gilded, the bas-reliefs and perhaps the whole surface of the walls were painted, and the building was ornamented with flags. Music and dances were performed in the courtyards and, as in many Indian temples, the intention was to create a scene which by its animation and brilliancy might amuse the deity and rival the pleasures of paradise.
It is remarkable that ancient Camboja which has left us so maiiy monuments, produced no books4. Though the inscriptions and Chou Ta-kuan testify to the knowledge of literature (especially religious), both Brahrnanic and Buddhist, diffused among the upper classes, no original works or even adaptations of Indian originals have come down to us. The length and
1  Although there is no reason why these pictures of the future life should not be Brahmanic as well 4s Buddhist, I do not remember having seen them, in any purely Brahmanio temple.
2  After spending some time at Angkor Wat I find it hard to believe the theory that it was a palace. The King of Camboja was doubtless regarded as a living Grod, but so is the Grand Lama, and it does not appear that the Potala where he lives is anything but a large residential building containing halls and chapels much like the Vatican.  But at Angkor Wat everything leads up to a central shrine.  It is quite probable however that the deity of this shrine was a deified king, identified with Vishnu after his death. This would account for the remarks of Chou Ta-kuan who seems to have regarded it as a tomb.
8 See especially the inscription of Bassac. Kern, Annalea de TExtr&me Orient, t. m. 1880, p. 65.
* Pali books are common in monasteries. For the literature of Laos see Finot, B.E.M.O. 1917, No. 5.